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justifies private property only if it be supported by
public opinion. This introduction of ' the consent
of the governed' is unusual in medieval thought
which, springing from a custom-bound rather than
a contractual society, worked usually in terms of
unchallenged authority, human or divine. Wycliffe,
succeeding Ockham in the struggle with Rome and in
the leadership of political and religious thought, burked
the question of political obedience, which John Ball
was answering in no doubtful fashion with the appeal
to arms and which Ockham had referred to democratic
contract, but committed himself firmly to a pacifist
communism. How it was to be attained we cannot
tell, for Wycliffe did not apply himself to practical
detail of this kind. But what is of .extreme importance
is the fact that English political theory before the
Renaissance finds its highest level with Wycliffe ;
and with Wycliffe it is not a barren dispute about
secular and religious sovereignty, not a triumph of
ecclesiastical legalism, but an honest approach to
everyday life and an honest attempt to solve the
social problem on the lines of moral and material
unity.
England prior to the Renaissance was an economic
and religious rather than a political unit. The main
problems of the average citizen were economic, and his
status in the guild or on the land meant a great deal
more to him than his status in the nation. But the
guild itself was a deeply religious association, and again
the citizen's status in the Church was of extreme im-
portance. Medieval thought consequently did not
run along the lines of modern political theory. It was
concerned with ecclesiastical problems and with econ-
omic problems, and in this it was profoundly right.
Thinkers like Sir Frederic Pollock are impatient of